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mechanical science of Political Economy seemed plau-
sible to those who confined their attention to certain
large fields of industry in the earlier nineteenth century.
In most departments of the new manufacturing indus-
tries, in mining, railways, and many branches of low
skilled manual labour, generally in trade and in finance,
the desire to "buy in the cheapest  and sell in the
dearest market/' to " do as little as one could and get
as much," was, in fact, so general, so persistent, and so
dominant that, in considering the production and dis-
tribution of these sorts of wealth, all other motives
seemed negligible quantities.    Once assume, and in all
those cases the assumption seemed not unreasonable,
that work is in itself and for itself both undesired and
undesirable, and that the sole object of such industrial
energy is to get the highest wages and profits that are
obtainable, the "covetous machine" idea of Political
Economy seemed intelligible.    If all industrial energy
both did and necessarily must conform to this type, a
science of Industry might reasonably be founded upon
the assumptions actually made, though even then the
claim of such a science to be Political Economy would
be open to challenge.    The economic problem, as it
presented itself in practice to the average mill-manager
half a century ago, was of a purely mathematical order,
how to buy at cheapest price the raw materials, coal,
machinery, and labour power, requisite for turning out
Ms goods, and how to find a ready market for them
at the price which would yield the largest margin of
profit.   The idea of allowing considerations of humanity
to affect the price at which he bought the commodity
of labour did not normally enter his mind, and the
notion that owing to the peculiar nature of the humangrounded judgment of others*er
